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Theology and Liturgy 





Krister Stendahl 


Within the wide topic “Theology and Liturgy” I have chosen to offer—as a point 
of departure—some suggestions to the insights of descriptive Biblical Theology as 
they may affect the nature and practice of Liturgy. This limitation is not based on 
any preconceived ideas about a “superiority” of Biblical Theology as compared 
with Systematic or Confessional Theology. Its reason is rather the limitation of my 
own knowledge and competence. In my judgment the implementation of the picture 
drawn by descriptive Biblical Theology into the life of the Church today should take 
place by careful attention to hermeneutic principles defined and tested by our 
colleagues in the fields of Systematic and Confessional Theology. Yet, there is always 
a radical suggestiveness in the descriptive biblical approach, which may serve us well 
as we undertake a basic study of the nature and function of Liturgy. For the systematic 
and confessional approach we have now access to a study by the director of the 
Department of Theology of the Lutheran World Federation, Dr. Vilmos Vajta, 
“The Theological Basis and Nature of the Liturgy,” Lutheran World, Vol. VI, No. 3 
(December 1959), p. 234; we note the strong plea in the introductory sentences: 


The question of liturgy is very vital to the life of the Lutheran Church, 
for in the liturgy the Christian congregation celebrates the public worship 
of God. In its decision to accept a true form of worship and to reject one 
which is false, the congregation decides for or against God; it receives or 
rejects the fellowship which God offers. In the last analysis, the question 
of liturgy is a question of faith. If it were not so, it would mean either 
that the congregation has denied its God-given existence or that the liturgy 
has become something which is no longer determined by this existence. 


I 


The positive evaluation of the cultic element in the Old Testament (S. H. Hooke, 
H. Gunkel, J. Pedersen, etc.) and in the New Testament (W. Bousset, G. P. Wetter, 
etc.) marked the religionsgeschichtliche Schule when it, in the name of radical 
historical method—not in the name of orthodoxy—challenged the neat picture of 
ethical monotheism (Wellhausen, Harnack) as a modernizing distortion of Biblical 
Theology. 


In the light of comparative material it became clear that the cultic life of Israel 
was not primarily the target for ever more spiritualized criticism from the prophets, 
but it was the bearer of the deepest religious convictions and commitments of Israel. 
In relation to the Liturgies of the Feasts (primarily Passover and Tabernacles) the 
material of the Old Testament had been shaped and the significance of the right 
cult—not the insignificance of cult as such—was the driving force behind the activity 
of the prophets. It was in the cult that Israel remembered and even re-enacted the 
mighty deeds of God, which formed the basis for their faith and obedience. It was 
in the cult that mythology and history were woven together to a living and ever sug- 
gestive reality and were rescued from legalism on the one side and rationalism on the 
other. It remains an interesting fact that the definite victory of Rabbinic legalism can 
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be dated as contemporary with the Fall of the Temple in Jerusalem. This is more 
than a coincidence. 


For the New Testament the recapturing of the eschatalogical framework of the 
ministry of Jesus and the life of the Early Church had similar effects. Once Jesus 
was freed from the strait jacket of a super-prophet of ethical monotheism, it became 
evident that his messianic claims were rooted in the reality of Old Testament cult. 
Not only was the Christian Easter related to the Jewish Passover, but (as, for example, 
H. Riesenfeld has shown in his Jesus Transfigure) the account of the Transfiguration 
of Jesus is point for point an eschatalogical edition of the Jewish Feast of Taber- 
nacles. And such ‘‘fulfilments’ did not lead to an overcoming of the cultic, but set 
the stage and the tone for the liturgical life of the Early Church. The Passion narrative 
and the Gospels themselves grew out of the cultic life of the Church. The cantica in 
Luke 1-2 were sung as pieces of liturgy. Baptism and Eucharist became the foci of the 
Mission and the Manifestation of the church. Paul’s Epistles were directed to churches, 
communities, held together in worship. Philippians 2:6-11 is certainly a Christological 
hymn, known to both Paul and the Philippians. I Peter is closely related to Baptismal 
and Paschal liturgies. The cultic imagery in the Book of Revelation had its frame of 
reference in the actual life of the churches, not in poetic imagery of a learned tradition. 


In its cultic life the Church recognized the presence of the Spirit, which solved the 
otherwise unbearable problem of the delay of the Parousia. The tangible reality of 
the Sacraments became the vehicle, by which it could be said that the Kingdom had 
come, and yet was still to come. The oldest creeds (The Romanum and the Apostles’ 
Creed) came into existence as part of the baptismal liturgy, a fact which explains 
their simplicity as compared with the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, which show 
the marks of conscious theological and doctrinal deliberations. 

In short, we have come to see the New Testament and the Early Church as an 
organic reality, centered in its cultic life, not in a direct concern for dogmatic or 
ethical thought for the sake of theological formulations. 


II 

How could most of these data be overlooked for so long? From the web of historical 
reasons we may disentangle this one: Liturgy is often identified with everything 
“dignified,” with stale and rigid formality, with proper manners, with tradition as 
a value in itself. The trend toward “the Liturgical” in many congregations is often a 
cousin to the attempts to copy the proper manners and the proper taste in furniture 
and architecture of middle class society. Once the issues about liturgy were cast in 
the terms “dignified” and ‘formal,’ the “informality” of New Testament church 
life—without vestments and sanctuaries and printed hymnals and orders of service, 
etc., etc—was obvious. Hence this primitive informality was interpreted as an 
a-cultic, even anti-cultic and anti-liturgical phenomenon. But the essence of cult and 
liturgy was and is something much deeper than complexity versus simplicity, or the 
formal versus the informal. In all this informality—which we often overdo in our 
descriptions of the Early Church—there was a basic liturgical structure and a sacra- 
mental and cultic realism here which was miles apart from what we would call free 
forms of worship. This can be well exemplified by the situation in Corinth, where the 
behavior of the congregation could be rather wild at times (I Corinthians 11-14). 
But in the midst of this Paul can refer to the cultic reality of the Lord’s Supper by 
words like these: “For anyone who eats without discerning the body eats and drinks 
judgment upon himself. That is why many of you are weak and ill, and some have 
died . . .” (11:29). For modern man this appears to be primitive magic in relation 
to the Lord’s Supper. We find here a cultic, sacramental realism which treats the 
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Sacrament as a radioactive power of healing or destruction, dependent on how it is 
handled. And the effect of Baptism is spoken of in similar ways when the possibility 
of a second repentance is ruled out in Hebrews 6:4-8. 


This high voltage of the cultic life of the Church has to be taken into account 
whenever we speak about the informality of the New Testament Church. It is in such 
a cultic realism that the liturgy has its center. It is this element which finds—or 
should find—its expression in the Liturgy of the Church. The liturgy is the vehicle 
by which the Church expresses her cultic reality and guards herself from being trans- 
formed into a society for the promotion and propagation of however-noble ideas of 
ethical or religious nature. Compared with this fact degrees of elaboration and 
formalization are to large extent matters of historical experience and psychological 
considerations. The very “informality” of the Early Church is a good help in dis- 
tinguishing between what really matters and what is adiaphoron. 


Ill 


The essentials of Liturgy are the Manifestation, the Realization of the Church as 
a Colony of the Kingdom of God on the continent of this World. The Church is the 
narthex of the Heavenly Cathedral where we can hum with the Angels. The Church 
is the place where we are what we really are: the Household of God; a chosen race; 
a royal priesthood ; a holy nation; a people of his possession. 


Hence the Liturgy is where we express our true being. It is not a filling station; 
not a means toward the promotion of the gospel. Just as a home has ceased to be a 
home when we just go there for the purpose of eating and resting, so the church and 
its Liturgy is not the true Church any longer if we go there in order to do this or 
that. It is true that we are fed, and given rest; admonished and forgiven by our 
Father. But the Liturgy is the expression of belongingness, of ‘the home’ rather 
than the sum total of these gracious gifts and services. 


Hence it is quite natural that the center of Liturgy is the Table and the Meal. 
Oscar Cullmann (Early Christian Worship, SCM Press, 1953) is probably right when 
he shows that the whole primitive Liturgy grew out of the Meal. Cullmann says this 
over against the usual view that the Liturgy took form when the Lord’s Supper was 
added to the Jewish synagogue worship with its reading of the scripture, its prayers 
and its sermon. The image given by the Didache, by Justin Martyr and others, rather 
suggests that already when the Jewish-Christians were frozen out of the synagogue, 
and when they had no Temple any more in Jerusalem, the Meal became the focus 
around which elements from the synagogue service were added in different ways and 
in different stages. 


Here the Christians took part in the anticipation of the Messianic Banquet, which 
had been gloriously conditioned by the Sacrifice on Calvary but which also pointed 
to the Great Communion to come: Marana tha! This anticipation was well in keeping 
with the basic mood of the Liturgy, set by the Spirit, which was the down payment 
on the inheritance of the Children of God, children by adoption in Jesus Christ in 
Baptism. 


IV 


What was the function of the Word, the scriptures and the originally oral gospel 
material communicated in the Teachings of the Apostles? 


It is significant that Acts 2:42, when describing the four pillars of the life of the 
Church—the teaching of the Apostles, the fellowship, the breaking of the bread, 
the prayers—speaks about Teaching rather than Preaching. What we have come to 
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call the kerygma, the announcement of the gospel as a creative power to salvation, 
is in the New Testament directed to the outside world. It is missionary preaching. 
Within the church this kerygma is referred to as the glorious Word by which salvation 
was offered to and accepted by the members of the Church. They are now admonished 
to live accordingly. Even the great Christological truths are not promulgated as a 
creative kerygma to the church; the church is reminded of the grace of God which 
came to them by the gospel and they are urged to draw the consequences thereof for 
their every-day life. Hence the Word is the basis, the Magna Charta, the deed of 
adoption by which the Christian is what he is and is urged to become what he really 
is in Christ (Romans 6). This is the role of the Word in the Liturgy. It presupposes 
a clear distinction between the ‘‘at home” of the Church and its missionary activity 
where the two-edged sword of the preaching was handled and its judging and saving 
power manifested itself. 


From this follows that Liturgy on principle is the ‘‘family activity” of the Church. 
As a means for missionary activity it may have attractions to some but it may also 
alienate others, perhaps more. This fact is strictly speaking irrelevant. The principles 
for the Liturgy are those of the self-expression of the Church as a family. The “out- 
siders” may well visit, but they should understand that they rather ‘‘overhear’’ the 
family conversation (also with the heavenly Father) than being addressed directly. 
Incidentally, this is often a quite effective “‘method” for evangelism, but may God 
help us not to be aware of it as such! 


It also follows that the sermon in the main services of our congregation should 
be consciously addressed to the congregation, not bringing in the kerygma with the 
aid of shouting rhetoric, but as if we were speaking within the family. Not a “‘be- 
come followers of Christ,” but rather: “See what love the Father has given us, that 
we should be called children of God; and so we are! Hence it follows that...” If 
this does not become our practice the very spirit of the Liturgy is violated in the 
middle of each service. Such an awareness would also force us to find the proper 
occasions for real missionary preaching. Now we often speak to the absent or under- 
cut the work of God by turning our congregations into missionary objects. 


V 


One of the weaknesses of our liturgical life is in the element of prayer. In one 
sense, the Liturgy itself is nothing but prayer, since there is a listening and a receiv- 
ing in prayer, not only request and giving thanks. In the Lutheran tradition, as in 
many branches of traditional Protestantism, a tragic parting of ways took place 
sometime in the past. While there has been much genuine piety and ardent life of 
prayer in our congregations, privately and in homes and smaller groups, this stream 
of prayer was never channeled into the liturgy of the church. Men and women who 
know how to pray, and to whom this is the very heart of their religious life, often 
sit properly quiet but spiritually inactive in our pews. Many people who kneel at 
their bed would think it strange to kneel in church. The liturgical life becomes cold 
and formal. Ways must be found to bring these two streams together, or rather: to 
bring the stream of prayer into the pool of liturgical monologues. I have no doubt 
that this can be done. One way would be to expose our congregations to the fact that 
the heart of liturgy, what I have called the cultic realism, is independent of the full 
elaboration of a full blown order of service. Sometimes it is good to leave out all the 
non-essentials, the choir, the hymns, the organ, and experience the “naked” liturgy 
of the Lord’s Supper. Sometimes the use of guided silence may help. Even if we 
have not turned the House of Prayer into a den of robbers, we have certainly fallen 
far short of the reality of prayer. 
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But the most significant aspect of Liturgy as prayer has perhaps been pointed to 
in a recent study by Prof. W. C. van Unnik (in New Testament Essays; in Memory 
of T. W. Manson, ed. by A. J. B. Higgins; Manchester University Press, 1959) , when 
he suggests, I think correctly, that the well-known words: “The Lord be with you” 
actually were meant to mean: ‘“The Lord 7s with you.” This is a Real Presence in our 
Liturgy. Since the Lord 7s with us, we can settle down to our business as a Church— 
we can pray. This means to be in Jesus Christ and to pray in the Name of Jesus Christ. 


VI 
Let me add three concluding remarks. 


a) While the Liturgy is the innermost core of the life of the Church as the 
children of God, it is not all, it is not the whole Church. Our Liturgy has suffered 
badly by being made the frame for too many things. Missionary preaching, evan- 
gelism in its proper sense, instruction of the sort which properly belongs to the 
church school—and the education of the teachers of the church school—are a few 
things which have exploded the integrity of the Liturgy for good, but misplaced, 
reasons. We have to develop our programs in these areas in their proper contexts. 
If we get them out of the liturgical frame, we will no doubt be able to handle these 
ateas with more precision and more clear address. 


b) If the Liturgy comes alive, then the sermon will become alive and regain its 
natural function, tone, and even its voice. It is often the fact in traditional Protestant- 
ism that a weak liturgical life leads to a more and more liturgical sermon—the sermon 
takes on a liturgical character. Within a living Liturgy the preacher is set free to ex- 
pound the scriptures with less pretense in voice, manners, and rhetoric. He is set free 
to preach instead of sounding forth. 


c) When we spoke about the Old Testament and its cultic life, we noted that it 
was in the liturgies that myth and history were woven together to a constantly sug- 
gestive reality. This holds true for all good liturgy in our days too. Especially in a 
time when the rationalism of our heritage and the relativism of our culture make it 
difficult for many—even many of us who are called upon to serve our churches as 
ministers—to assess properly the nature of religious language and theological propo- 
sitions. In such a situation the Liturgy—the total act of Worship, the Word of God 
and the Meal of Heaven—gives to the religious life a dimension—a framework— 
which is congenial to the divine realities. This has sometimes been understood as an 
escape from doctrinal clarity and precision. I think there are reasons for the opposite 
view. As our scriptures grew out of the life of Worship, so they can be best under- 
stood in that same climate. ‘First of all you must understand this, that no prophecy 
of scripture is a matter of one’s own interpretation, because no prophecy ever came 
by the impulse of man, but men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God” (2 Peter 
1:20f). The costly flowers should not be unwrapped in the freezing climate outside 
the atmosphere of the Spirit. 


The Liturgy has by its very nature the suggestiveness, the richness, the power of 
quickening the imagination of the man who worships. It is this abundance, gathered 
but not chained in the form of tradition, which serves as a vehicle for the Real 
Presence of God. The Liturgy has a strange balance between the rational and the 
irrational, which makes it a mirror of the incarnation. This is so because at the center 
all true Liturgy expresses what we are in Christ: Children of God, totally dependent 
on our Father and on our Brother, who is called by Paul “the firstborn among many 
brethren” (Romans 8:29), and on our Comforter, who intercedes for us in the 
heavenly liturgy (Romans 8:27). 
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The U.L.C.A. Statement on the Sacrament: 
A Critique 
Walter R. Bouman 


PREFATORY NOTE 


This critique is substantially in the same form as it was presented at the Institute for 
Liturgical Studies of Valparaiso University, on June 8, 1961. The discussion which 
followed the presentation was especially helpful to me—and if there were no editorial 
deadlines to meet I would be tempted to make some revisions in the text. A few intro- 
ductory comments may clarify some of the points raised in the discussion. 

1. This is not an “official” nor even a “typical” Missouri Synod criticism of theo- 
logical effort in the United Lutheran Church in America. It is the private understanding 
and critique of one individual. No one else shares any responsibility for the contents. 

2. For purposes of the critique I used only the Statement itself together with my 
own very limited understanding of the U.L.C.A. 1 am sure that many of the aspects 
of the critique would be modified as a result of better acquaintance with conditions in 
the U.L.C.A. and personal contact with members of the Commission on the Sacrament, 
which prepared the Statement. 


3. The critique is not intended to be a" patronizing condemnation”’ of the U.L.C.A. 
If the contents seem unduly negative, it is because limitations of time prevented me 
from commenting on the many positive contributions of the Statement. I realize more 
fully than ever that both the Missouri Synod and the U.L.C.A. have unique problems 
and unique gifts. If we grow together in maturity before God we should be able to 
speak to each other and hear each other in charity as brethren. 

4. The critique is not a final word. It should be viewed as no more than part of 
a discussion on the theology of the Lord’s Supper. Any suggestions regarding modifi 
cation will be sincerely and honestly considered. I hope that the critique will be 
received in the same spirit. 

5. The basis for the critique should be obvious: some of the comments are based 
on internal analysis, some on the Lutheran Confessions, some on recent European 
theological studies. Perhaps it would have been better had one basis been followed 
consistently throughout. | am aware that there are other bases for evaluation. But I 


am sure that it will be helpful in some sense to consider questions posed by the 
bases which I have chosen. 


INTRODUCTION 


This essay is intended to be a critical review of the 1960 U.L.C.A. Statement on 
the Sacrament of the Altar and its Implications. It seems desirable at the outset to 
make clear the sympathetic concern of this critique. There might be those within 
American Lutheranism who would welcome the opportunity to demonstrate any 
inadequacies in the Statement because these would substantiate a conviction that the 
U.L.C.A. is doctrinally defective and that therefore the separation within American 
Lutheranism is abundantly justified. But no one who suffers under the present burden 
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of separation could adopt such an attitude. This critique rejoices over everything in 
the Statement which unites us in common confession. It shares the goal of the 
Statement that the effort “to achieve complete intercommunion within American 
Lutheranism should be encouraged and strengthened.” It desires to overcome what- 
ever barriers of language, cultural tradition or theological orientation now exist. If 
this critique is received in similar spirit by the brethren of the U.L.C.A., then theo- 
logical conversation is possible which will lead to renewal and restoration of catholic 
and apostolic confession to the whole of American Lutheranism. We hope fervently 
that our United Lutheran Brethren will either demonstrate that our concerns are 
unfounded or else that we will all be aided to confess more faithfully the mysteries 
of God of which we are the common stewards. In the words of an editorial in the 
American Lutheran, our concern is both ‘ecumenical and pastoral. . . . Out of love 
for the Church of the Augsburg Confession as a whole, and for each branch, each 
parish, and each individual parishioner, we hope for what seems to us is necessary — 
a reassertion of Biblical and Lutheran conviction within the United Lutheran Church 


on the matter of that gift which our Lord left His Church the night He was 
betrayed.” 


It would, of course, be helpful for a better understanding of the Statement, if 
we knew just what questions occasioned it. The “Basic Affirmations” which constitute 
the most important section of the Statement are ‘‘not intended to develop a compre- 
hensive doctrine of the Sacrament of the Altar. They include only such affirmations 
as are believed relevant to the kinds of questions which occasioned this commission”’ 
(Par. 1). Dr. Walter M. Wick has indicated what some of these questions were: 
“Under what circumstances and conditions may the Holy Communion be observed 
at Youth Camps, Lutheran Student Associations, Congregational Auxiliaries, etc.?’’ 
But questions such as these would hardly elicit a Statement of such scope. Obviously 
there were other questions. The section entitled, “The Shaping of Practice,” points 
to them. But whatever the specific questions, the commission and the U.L.C.A. are to 
be commended for their painstaking attempt to determine practice in the light of 
theological affirmation. Theirs was not simply a recognition that an implicit theo- 
logical stance is the basis for every action and practice in the Church. They recognize 
that the “movement toward clarity and consensus in practice . . . be theological” 
(Part II, B, 1. Cf. Par. 43). In this they can only receive support and encouragement. 


Every responsible critique is faced with the necessity of attempting to understand 
the Statement. This survey presents what I personally understand the Statement to 
be saying in the ‘Basic Affirmations.” The critique is limited to the “Basic Affirma- 
tions” for this is the theology by which the U.L.C.A. seeks to shape the practice of 
the Church in its use of the Sacrament of the Altar. 


I. THE CONTENT OF THE “BASIC AFFIRMATIONS” 


In setting the scene for the affirmations the Statement places the Sacrament in 
the Church and ander the Word. The Church is ‘‘constituted and nourished” by the 
Living Lord and is “gathered about’’ Him in those acts by which the first Christians 
“assembled to rejoice in the good news, to pray, to give thanks, to share bread and 
wine in remembrance of Him” (Par. 2). The presence of Christ in the Church is 
congruent with His presence and activity in the Sacrament (Par. 3). 


The Word of God, that by which God “builds and nurtures his Church,” is defined 
as ‘God himself in his creative, redemptive and sanctifying activity” or as “restoring 
and liberating action” (Par. 5). This Word is not identical with the message, but the 
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Word is nevertheless related to the message, for ‘whenever the Gospel is proclaimed 
it is Christ himself who is present and active.’ This Word constitutes the Sacrament 
and effects what it proclaims (Par. 6). The Sacrament, as “enacted word,” actually 
“conveys teaching, preaching and consolation.” The Word is all-sufficient in estab- 
lishing ‘‘the right God-man relationship” (Par. 7). This Word ‘‘generates and elicits 
a personal response of either faith or offense,” and it is recezved (is it correct to say 
only?) by one who is simul justus et peccator (Par. 8). 


A most significant paragraph relates the word as message to the personal God-man 
relationship. It is not always possible “‘adequately to describe an inner experience.” 
Yet — and these are the key statements — ‘‘no genuine personal relationship can 
be mediated without meaningful and intelligible communication of some kind.” 
For “the proper relation with God, in which the sinner knows himself to be freed 
from his guilt and recognizes the lord of his life and the companion of his way to 
whom he is henceforth obedient, is not brought about except by intelligible com- 
munication’’ (Par. 9). 


This indicates the role of preaching and instruction, for by them “the significance 
of the sacrament .. . (is) intelligibly elaborated and communicated’ (Par. 10). 
Such statements as “the head hears the preaching, but the whole man receives the 
sacrament” and notions which hold that the sacrament possesses greater objectivity 
than the Word are rejected as theologically indefensible (Par. 11). 


At this point the Statement is now ready to discuss the Sacrament. It is first 
described as a mystery, i.e., the “fulness of what was once hidden but then revealed 
in Jesus Christ.” Since that which is revealed is still “hidden” there can be neither 
“direct physical discernment of Christ in the sacrament’’ nor can there be an explana- 
tion of the presence (Par. 12). The names by which the Sacrament is called serve 
to designate various elements comprising the liturgical framework for its celebration. 
The term ‘‘mass” can only create confusion and the term “‘eucharist” does not fully 
express the action (Par. 13). As a memorial the Sacrament makes “the saving events 
of Calvary” contemporary in every age by pointing back in history to the once-for-all- 
time event of Christ and by pointing forward to the consummation (Par. 14). This 
gives the Sacrament eschatological content (Par. 15). Since the Sacrament is procla- 
mation, “it is customary for Lutherans to speak of a congregation rather than of a 
minister as celebrating the Sacrament’ (Par. 16). 


The following central portion (Par. 17-26) deals with the all-important recogni- 
tion of the presence of Christ in the Sacrament. We need to be especially sure that 
we understand the Statement at this point. The phrases, “‘to share bread and wine in 
remembrance of him,” (Par. 2) and ‘an exaggerated concern with the elements” 
(Par. 7), and “the meals of fellowship with the risen Lord in memory of his table 
fellowship with them on earth” (Par. 15) all lead us to expect and anticipate an 
unambiguous confession of the relation of Our Lord’s Body and Blood to the 
elements. 


The first point to be noted is that we look in vain for any mention of the Body 
and Blood of Our Lord in relation to the elements. We shall have to concern our- 
selves with this in greater detail later. Here it must suffice to point out the fact of 
the omission. The gift of Body and Blood is recognized in paragraphs 17 and 30. 
But the relation to the elements is missing even here, unless it is to be implicitly 
assumed. Explicitly stated is a rejection of the idea of “the presence of particles of 
flesh and blood” (Par. 24). Even stronger is the statement: “Concentration upon 
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the elements and upon the precise nature of the relationship between them and the 
presence and self-impartation of the total Christ marks one of the disastrous historical 
by-paths which the Church should seek to avoid without losing what is vital to the 
Sacrament” (Par. 25). 


The whole emphasis of the Statement rests on the presence of the “total risen 
Christ’ (Par. 17). Christ is present everywhere, but in the Sacrament He “is present 
to impart himself . . . giving the body that was broken and the blood that was shed 
on Calvary into the most intimate, restoring union with the believer and as a judg- 
ment upon the unbeliever’ (Par. 17). The term “real presence” insists on the 
presence of “the entire deed of God in Christ for man’s redemption” (Par. 18). 
“Christ is present and graciously imparts himself in the entire action of the Lord’s 
Supper” (Par. 19). This presence ‘‘cannot be held fast and captured in an object 
apart from this Word” (Par. 19). The Christ present in the Sacrament is the same 
Christ present in every meal to which He is invited. The promise connected “with 
the giving of bread and wine for the remission of sins” does, however, make a 
difference in the presence on the two different occasions (Par. 20). The presence of 
“grace” is ‘the sustaining and empowering presence of Christ himself’ (Par. 21). 


“The ‘how’ of Christ’s presence remains inexplicable in the sacrament as elsewhere” 
(Par. 24). 


The elements have ‘‘symbolic” significance. “They are what they symbolize by 
virtue of the Word of God’ and “they serve as large and universally intelligible 
common vehicles of divine self-impartation. . . . They share in that which they 
symbolize by virtue of the natural order’ (Par. 22). This is explained with the 
affirmation that God ‘‘uses the ‘masks’ of nature as revelations of grace in all his 
workings” (Par. 23). The New Testament does not allow us to use philosophical 
concepts (e.g., transubstantiation) to describe the relationship of the presence of 
Christ to the elements “in the present situation” (Par. 25). Instead, the Sacraments 
affirm “the goodness and promise of the creation’’ and “the hidden unity of creation 
and redemption’’ (Par. 26). 


The redemptive presence of the total Christ in the entire action is not produced 
by faith. It is “acknowledged by faith. . . . It remains unacknowledged in unfaith. . . . 


To the believer it is a restoring presence and upon the unbeliever it is a judgment’’ 
(Par. 17). 


Since the Sacrament nurtures the Church, the Statement addresses itself to the 
imperative for unity (Par. 28) and then relates the Sacrament to “the life of 
individuals in community” which is thereby “nourished and demonstrated.” A de- 
scription of “the Christian 2oinonia’” is coupled with a rejection of false individual- 
ism and false collectivism (Par. 29-30). 


Careful attention is given to the eucharistic and sacrificial emphases which have 
traditionally found a place in the theology of the Sacrament. Essentially the Sacra- 
ment is “gift.” “The direction is altogether from God to man.” It can “in no sense 
be designated as an offering from man to God,” nor as a “‘eucharist or thanksgiving” 
(Par. 27). The event of Calvary is a sacrifice memorialized in the Sacrament. But 
it is God’s sacrifice which puts an end forever “to all man’s ‘sacrifices’”’ (Par. 31). 
The term “‘sacrifice” should not, therefore, “be used to designate the gift of the 
sacrament” (Par. 32). 


The term ‘Eucharist’ is used in the Statement to denote “the entire gift-engendered 
and responsive involvement . . . of the people to whom the gift is given” (Par. 33). 
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The term may therefore be used in place of “sacrifice” to describe a Jife of sacrifice 
and thanksgiving (Par. 34). But this is not specifically connected with the Sacra- 
ment — except as response — and never in the sense of propitiation (Par. 37). The 
term “‘sacrifice”’ too easily invites ‘notions that are alien to the Gospel” when used 
in connection with the Sacrament (Par. 35). We do not offer the elements — again 
except as response — nor does our prayer effect an offering of Body and Blood or 
a change in the elements (Par. 38). We rather give thanks for the sacrifice of Christ 
(Par. 39) . Neither do the words of institution effect any change in the elements. They 
are ‘‘God’s creative word by means of which the promise of the Upper Room brings 
about Christ’s presence for us in and through the elements” (Par. 40). 


Final paragraphs address themselves to preparation for the Sacrament, ordination 
and its relation to celebration, and the reform of rites. In contrast to Roman Catholic 
requirements for reception of the Sacrament, true preparation involves awareness of 
need, recognition of the gift and “sincere intention for the betterment of life” (Par. 
41). Neither ordination nor the moral character of the administrant affect the 
validity and efficacy of the Sacrament (Par. 42). Reform of rites will follow reform 
in doctrine — not vice versa (Par. 43). 


II. THE STATEMENT AND THE U.L.C.A. 


This is the substance of the theological affirmations — at least as I understand 
them. Any sympathetic critique will begin by asking not whither they tend but 
whence they come. I say begin. For we must indeed ask “whither” later in the 
critique, and we must subject that ‘‘whither” to rigorous examination. However, 
my friends in the U.L.C.A. continually seek to encourage me by stating that this 
Statement is a great improvement on much that has been understood by individuals 
and parishes within the U.L.C.A. on the nature of the Sacrament. If the substance 
of these affirmations becomes a part of the working theology of the whole U.L.C.A., 
then it will indeed be an improvement on the pietism of Francke, the rationalism of 
Quitman and the Calvinism of Schmucker. Abdel Ross Wentz provides ample docu- 
mentation for the influence which these men and movements exercised upon con- 
stituent elements of the U.L.C.A. He is, of course, much too naive in asserting 
that “the European spirit of scepticism and unbelief was exorcized from the New 
York Ministerium’” by 1830.3 But he does point out that both pietism and rationalism 
produced the disastrous result of removing the normative Lutheran Confessions from 
pastoral and parish theology.t The Augie Confession was modified to bring it 
into conformity with the teaching of ‘‘all Protestant communions.”® In view of the 
doctrinal controversies at the time of the reformation, this modification could not 
affect any doctrine more than that of the Lord’s Supper. S. S. Schmucker’s pietism 
made him especially vulnerable to reformed views on the Sacrament, views which 
he espoused in numerous documents after 1846.6 That the current Statement had 
to come to terms with residual elements of these influences is only too obvious. That 
it did so with indifferent success is also obvious. But that the Statement indicates a 
continued movement away from these elements can only bode well for the future of 
all of American Lutheranism. 


But, although the fact and the direction of movement are encouraging, the nature 
of the Statement as a compromise document, a resting place somewhere between 
“from” and “to” —or an attempt to transcend differences — raises at least one 
serious question. In the light of the historical development of the dogma of the 
Lord’s Supper, we are really forced to ask whether a compromise document is theo- 
logically possible. The failure of Marburg in 1529 and subsequently of the Witten- 
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berg Concord of 1536 — as well as the failure of every other attempt at united con- 
fession on the part of Reformed and Lutheran theologians (the Prussian Union of 
1817, the Baden Union of 1830 and the Arnoldshain Theses of 1957 are other ex- 
amples)—should have served as some sort of warning and guide to the commission 
which formulated the Statement. To allude to the controversies and failures as 
“disastrous historical by-paths” which are not relevant to “the present situation” 
(Par. 25) is no solution to the problem. The Statement makes a meager attempt 
to substantiate its assessment of the “present situation.” But we are forced to ask 
whether the minimum statements of the Lutheran Confessions are really inadequate, 
or whether “‘protestantism’’ has materially altered its understanding of the Lord’s 
Supper and its opposition to the Lutheran Confessions. I think we are at least entitled 
to know in what sense, if any, “New Testament studies and the history of Christian 
thought” have succeeded in circumventing these “disastrous historical by-paths.” 


We propose to ask critical questions in this essay not only on the basis of recent 
(European) Lutheran theological studies, but also and especially on the basis of the 
Lutheran Confessions. This raises another serious question. The Statement is to be 
“a guide’’ to the congregations of the U.L.C.A., a position especially emphasized by 
Dr. Walter M. Wick.” But in what sense is it a “guide”? The Statement views its 
“basic affirmations” as “normative” (Part II, A, 3). But this is more than “guide.” 
This moves into the realm of dogma. But then, why not begin by confessing the dogma 
of the Lutheran Church concerning the Lord’s Supper? Indeed, why not do so even 
if it is not “normative,” even if it is merely a ‘‘guide’’? It would then, at least, indicate 
that theological substance toward which the Church is moving, and it could really 
“guide” congregations properly and faithfully. 


The fact is, that the Statement does not make clear its real function in the Church, 
perhaps because it cannot do so. In the light of our own recent unpleasant and un- 
fortunate experience with the adoption of theological statements by denominational 
convention, we in the Missouri Synod might want to question the whole practice of 
formulating and adopting “‘statements.”’ At the very least, there needs to be some 
clear and cogent thinking on the function of church dogma and its relationship to 
theological opinion—both individual and corporate—in the whole of American 
Lutheranism. 


Much of what the Statement says falls into the realm of theology (or theological 
opinion), and dogma not only provides for, but actually demands this. Yet such 
theology dare never ignore the boundaries which dogma can and must establish. Dogma 
has a double function in relation to theology. It must prevent theology from saying 
too little; and it must prevent theology from saying too much. It recognizes the mini- 
mum which must be confessed by the Church in response to the catholic and apostolic 
Scriptures. It also serves to limit the over-development of theology in certain poten- 
tially heretical directions. If we apply this to the Sacrament of the Altar, we will dis- 
cover that dogma must confess a reality against the background of denials of that 
reality. It must affirm a minimum. And it must guard that reality from misuse or 
distortion. 


The Lutheran Confessions are examples of this function of dogma—especially 
with regard to the Lord’s Supper. In the face of a long history of dispute and a tre- 
mendous literature on the subject the Augustana confesses the minimum: 


De coena Domini docent, quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere adsint et distribuantur 
vescentibus in coena Domini; et improbant secus docentes. (C.A., Art. X)§ 
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Similarly the Large Catechism states: 


.. . das Sakrament (ist und heisset) nicht lauter Brot und Wein, sondern Christus’ 
Leib und Blut. (L.C., Part V, 9) 


And against the background of misuse of the ‘sacrifice’ concept, the use of sacrificial 
ideas is carefully limited (Apology, Art. XXIV). The Statement, on the other hand, 
fails in both instances. It says too little with regard to the minimum; and it limits too 
much with regard to the sacrificial concept. Thus it is not fulfilling the function of 
dogma, and it should not claim to be “normative.” But if it is not dogma, what 
useful purpose can its adoption as a “guide” serve? The net effect of many of the 
practical statements is to leave almost everything as it is—i.e., almost everyone can 
take some comfort from the paragraphs on grape juice versus wine, frequency of 
celebration and reception, intercommunion, etc. How these statements are to ‘‘guide”’ 
anyone must yet be demonstrated to me. If there already is de facto acceptance of 
church dogma within a branch of American Lutheranism, then “basic affirmations” 
need not be ‘‘adopted.” If such de facto acceptance is not present, then any Statement 
which is to “guide” should confess church dogma explicitly. And I am personally 
convinced that it is altogether questionable whether theological explications within 
the framework of church dogma should ever be “adopted.” 


However, the U.L.C.A. has “adopted” this Statement. We must now give greater at- 
tention to the content of the Statement. I make no apology for using the Lutheran 
Confessions and recent (European) Lutheran theological studies as the basis for this 
critique. Any document which seeks to address Lutheran congregations needs to be 
examined in the light of the Lutheran Confessions. None other than Gustaf Aulén, 
whose somewhat superficial formulations® are in evidence elsewhere in the Statement 
(cf. Par. 31) has stated that ‘‘a theology which belongs within the Reformation must 
assume a responsibility for its own inheritance and be on guard lest insights dearly 
won should be lost.’”1° As for the Europeans, it is true that they cannot understand 
our situation as we do. But they are not only Europeans, they are also Lutherans. As 
part of a universal Lutheran tradition we need to take their witness into account. 


Il]. THE CONTEXT OF THE SACRAMENT 


The Statement begins by placing consideration of the Sacrament “in the context of 
the church” (Par. 2). There is certainly a sense in which the majority voices of the 
Lutheran tradition indicate or adopt such a procedure. “Est autem ecclesia congregatio 
sanctorum, in qua evangelium pure docetur et recte administrantur sacramenta,” says 
C.A., Art. VII, insuring the inseparable connection between Church and Means of 
Grace. Lutheran theology has, in the main, followed the Augustana in locating the 
Means of Grace in some sort of organic connection with the Church. Thus Friedrich 
Brunstad, in his Theologie der lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften, discusses the Means 
of Grace as the 2nd chapter in the section, ‘Von der Kirche.” F. Pieper, following 
the example of the classic Loci, indicates—at least in the arrangement of the /oci—the 
ecclesiological context of the Means of Grace.1* Gustaf Aulén presents the Means of 
Grace under “The Constitutive Factors of the Church.”!% Paul Althaus includes the 
Sacrament under the rubric, “Die Gegenwart des Heils in der Kirche.’’* Regin Pren- 
ter!> and Heinrich Vogel'® take up the Sacraments under the work of the Holy Spirit— 
certainly an ecclesiological locus. 


There are, however, two notable contemporary exceptions—and both of them 
deserve attention in the discussion of the setting or context of the Sacrament. Edmund 
Schlink’s Theologie der lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften locates Baptism and the 
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Lord’s Supper (named individually to indicate that they do not necessarily fall under 
a common classification of “Sacraments” or ‘Means of Grace’) immediately after 
the major section on Gesetz und Evangelium.” Schlink explains this with the thesis: 
“Die tagliche Busse in der Reue unter dem Gesetz und im Glauben an das Evangelium 
ist taglicher ‘Wiedergang’ zur Taufe und tagliches Hineilen zum Abendmahl.”\* 
The Lutheran Confessions, as Schlink demonstrates, explicitly relate Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper to repentance and faith in the Gospel. They are thus the poles of 
Christian nurture in relation to Law and Gospel. No one would deny that they are 
also “tools of the Holy Spirit,’ Means of Grace, constitutive factors of the Church. 
But Schlink here points to an additional context which would be worthy of equal 
consideration. 


Of equal significance is Werner Elert’s exception to the general rule.1® Elert de- 
votes an entire section of his dogmatics to an “Ortsbestimmung der Lehre von den 
Sakramenten.” Since the Sacraments have their position next to—not under—the 
proclamation of the Word, they confront theology with special methodological ques- 
tions. Both claim different and unique positions in the presentation of doctrine. In 
the Lord’s Supper Christians are drawn immediately to the glorified Christ. Therefore 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is to be attached to the doctrine of the person and 
work of Christ. The close connection between these two aspects of Christine doctrine 
finds expression especially in the Formula of Concord, Articles VII and VIII, and in 
the controversies of the 16th century. The differences between Luther on the one 
hand and Zwingli and Calvin on the other hand became evident in the Lord’s Supper, 
but they had their basis, among other factors, especially in Christology.19 For Martin 
Luther, says Willard Allbeck, Christological considerations actually antedate “his 
defense of his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper.” All of this lends impressive support 
to Elert’s action in presenting the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as Part III of “Die 
Versohnung.”’ If it is argued that Baptism, too, deserves a similar position for sim- 
ilar reasons, Elert replies that Baptism, as an act of incorporation into the Church, 
belongs—as does the doctrine of the Church itself—to the work of the Holy Spirit.? 


In view of the alternatives, I cannot immediately support the position of the 
Statement in placing the Lord’s Supper “in the context of the Church,” especially 
since this does little more than provide the Statement with an opportunity for pre- 
senting some views on the nature of the Church. At the very least, we must ask 
that the Statement demonstrate a more intimate relation between the Church and the 
Sacrament than the concluding sentence of paragraph 3. Paragraphs 28-30 are much 
better in this respect. It is simply not enough to say: ‘The Church was from the 
beginning and continues to be a worshipping fellowship of which the crucified and 
risen Lord is the center, the creator of the fellowship, the object of worship, the 
giver of every gift. In the Lord’s Supper, too, he is present and active in all these 


ways” (Par. 3). This does not exactly place the Sacrament in ‘‘the context of the 
Church.” 


If this matter of the “context of the Church” does not seem of crucial importance, 
we need to remember that here the Statement demonstrates an uncritical methodology 
which seems to have disturbing theological consequences in the other attempt at pro- 
viding a setting for the basic affirmations regarding the Sacrament. A much more 
serious critique of the Statement is necessary when it declares, “The Lord’s Supper 
must also be considered in the light of the biblical understanding of the Word of 
God” (Par. 5). 
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At the outset, however, let me state that the Statement here gives expression to a 
concern which is almost self-evident in Lutheran theology. Gustaf Aulén has re- 
minded us that ‘‘Luther’s discovery, or rediscovery, of the Word as a means of grace 
was something new in relation to Medieval tradition.’’*! This reformation emphasis 
created the necessity for expressing the relationship of Word to Sacraments. In the 
process the Lutheran Confessions quote two significant phrases from St. Augustine: 
the Sacraments are “verbum visibile’ (Apology, Art. XIII, 5) and “accedit verbum 
ad elementum fit sacramentum” (S.A., Ill, V and L.C., IV, 18; L.C., V, 10). The 
catechisms are especially concerned about the relationship. There can be no question, 
therefore, about the validity of the Statement’s concern. 


But several very significant questions arise at this point. If it is the Word which 
makes the Sacrament, does this imply a subordinate position for the Sacraments? If 
the Word is a real Means of Grace—which implies, for Lutherans, the presence and 
activity of God in the means—what is the nature of that presence? Do the Sacra- 
ments have a different function than the Word—in any sense? 


It must be stated at this point that we cannot give attention to the understanding 
of “Word” which is expressed in the Statement. This critique is concerned with 
the Statement’s understanding of “Word” only in so far as ““Word”’ is related to 
Sacrament. The Statement describes “Word” as “God himself in his creative, re- 
demptive and sanctifying activity’ (Par. 5). Distinct from this is the “word as 
message,” in which, however, Christ “is present and active’ (Par. 6). “Without 
this word (both the word as message and Christ himself) there is no Sacrament.” A 
precise understanding of the Statement at this point is filled with problems, especial- 
ly since the Statement uses ‘““Word” (with an upper-case W) to describe “God 
himself” and “word” (with a lower-case w) to describe ‘‘word as message.’ The 
“word’’ without which there is no Sacrament cannot mean that without Christ there 
is no Sacrament. This is self-evident. It seems to mean that without the ‘word as 
message’ there is no Sacrament. The Statement elaborates on this by stating that the 
“personal’”’ God-man relationship cannot ‘be mediated without meaningful and in- 
telligible communication,’ (Par. 9) that the Sacrament, as an “enacted word,” 
“conveys teaching, preaching and consolation” and that “an understanding of the 
all-sufficiency of the Word of God to establish the right God-man relationship pro- 
tects the Church against exaggerated concern with the elements in the Sacrament’’ 
(Par. 7). If this means that Word here equals God himself, then the statement is so 
self-evident as to be ridiculous. No one disputes this. If ‘Word’ means God as 
active and present in the word as message, it raises all the problems which must 
now be stated. 


The Statement does not seem to recognize the question which it raises regarding 
the nature of Christ’s presence in the Means of Grace. For if this presence is iden- 
tical in all the Means of Grace, then it is either a spiritual presence in word as 
message, in Baptism, Absolution and Sacrament; or it is a bodily presence in all of 
them. The second alternative is absurd; the first is contradictory to the Lutheran 
Confessions. An escape from the notion that the presence is identical in all the 
Means of Grace might be that the word as message is not a Means of Grace. But this 
would contradict all that the Statement affirms. The only alternative open to us 
would then be that the nature of Christ’s presence and activity in each of the 
Means of Grace differs according to the promise of Christ in the institution of each. 
But in that case, each Means of Grace must be considered on its own terms—not 
in terms of another, e.g., “The Lord’s Supper must also be considered in the light 
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of the biblical understanding of the Word of God” (Par. 5). The weakness of 
the Statement is that it seems to want to define the Sacrament in terms of the 
“word as message.” This is the source of much of its unclarity. 


We do, in fact, recognize a different ‘“‘presence and activity” in each of the Means 
of Grace. We do not have “‘closed hearing of the word” in the sense that we have 
“closed communion.” We do not deny Absolution to children in the same sense 
that we deny them the Sacrament of the Altar. We do not say that Christ is present 
in Baptism as He is in the Sacrament of the Altar. In all of this we give factual 
recognition to a concern which is all but absent (an exception might be Par. 20) 
from the Statement. 


Furthermore, the ‘““Word” which the Lutheran Confessions state is necessary for 
the Sacrament is not the “word as message’ but the word which is specifically ad- 
dressed to the Church by Our Lord in connection with the Sacrament, in other 
words, the word of institution. In the Augustana Melanchthon states that faith 
“believes the promises which are offered and set forth through the Sacraments’ 
(C.A., XIV). The Smalkald Articles expressly describe the Word as that of insti- 
tution. “Die Taufe ist nicht anders denn Gottes Wort im Wasser, durch seine 
Einsetzung” (S.A., II, V). Therefore the S.A. do not hold with those who “des 
Worts (Gottes Einsetzung) vergessen” nor with those who say that the washing 
occurs through the will of God and not “durchs Wort oder Wasser.” Contrary to 
the Statement’s quotation of S. A., III, IV, it is the Gospel (God's “restoring and 
liberating action,” Par. 5) which takes on various forms, not the “word as message.” 
The Statement may mean this, but its whole form of expression leads to unclarity 
and misinterpretation. In the Small Catechism, the “Word of God” in Baptism is 
the word of institution, the “Promises” are those attached specifically to Baptism. 
The same structure is evident in the treatment of the Lord’s Supper. According to 
the Large Catechism (Part IV, 3), the Word upon which Baptism is founded “und 
dahin alles geht, was darvon zu sagen ist’ is Matthew 28:19 and Mark 16:16! 
Luther is equally explicit regarding the Sacrament of the Altar. Here he proposes 
to state what the Sacrament is, what its benefits are, and who is to receive it. “Und 
solches alles aus den Worten gegriindet, dadurch és von Christo eingesetzt ist...” 
(L.C., V, 1). The unanimous testimony of the Lutheran Confessions is that the 
Word, in the light of which the Sacrament must be considered, is the word of in- 
stitution. 


This points to the conclusion that there has been a definite shift in emphasis in 
the Statement, and that this shift leads to results which can only cause some theo- 
logical apprehension. 


1) The Statement encourages, if it does not actually posit, a subordination of the 
Sacraments to the “word as message.” 


There are basically three expressions of the Statement which occasion this critical 
thesis. The first of these is the already-mentioned phrase from paragraph 7: “. . . the 
all-sufficiency of the Word of God to establish the right God-man relationship . . .” 
The basic difficulty with this statement is its possibility for misunderstanding. If the 
commission which framed the Statement could be so concerned about the possibility 
of misunderstanding the term “‘sacrifice’’ that nine paragraphs are devoted to it, 
then an equally careful concern for misunderstanding should have been evident 
here. If “Word of God’ is equivalent to “God himself’’ the phrase is unnecessary. 
If it means “word as message” there are serious problems. For the Sacrament, too, 
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is message, according to the Statement; but in what sense? The Statement seems 
to define that sense in Paragraph 9. ‘‘No genuine personal relationship can be medi- 
ated without meaningful and intelligible communication of some kind. . . . The 
proper relation with God .. . is not brought about except by intelligible communi- 
cation.’’ If these statements are true, then we must ask, intelligible to whom? To the 
recipient, would seem to be the obvious answer. But this would mean, for example, 
that nothing really happens in Holy Baptism. It is true that Our Lord’s words (Mat- 
thew 28:19-20) posit an inseparable relation between Baptism and teaching; but 
to say that nothing has happened wmtil there is teaching, “intelligible communica- 
tion,” is to deny the fact that Baptism does establish a “personal relationship” 
in the very act. ‘Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with him by baptism 
into death . . .” (Romans 6:3-4 ). Or, we might answer that communication must 
be “intelligible” to the Church; but this would mean that infants could be admitted 
to the Lord’s Supper. I am more than prepared to administer the Sacrament to 
children at an age that is younger than present general practice. But there is a 
recognition of the gift involved in the Lord’s Supper. “Discerning the body’ has a 
long history of exegetical dispute behind it; but there is a discerning of something 
involved in these words of St. Paul (I Cor. 11:29). 


We are, therefore, forced back to an earlier conclusion of this critique, that each 
of the Means of Grace cries out for separate theological expression of its unique 
nature. Anything other than this will lead inevitably to misuse or disuse of one or 
more of the Means of Grace—and the history of the Church doesn’t leave much 


to our imagination as to what forms the misuse could take or to document the fact 
of disuse. 


The Lutheran tradition and the Biblical witness provide the material for separate 
theological treatment of each of the Means of Grace. We need to ask seriously what 
the Lutheran Confessions mean when they refer to the Sacraments as “verbum 
visibile,” or what Melanchthon means when he states that the Sacraments have the 
“same effect’’ (idem effectus est verbi et ritus Apology, Art. XIII, 5). This does not 
mean that the Sacraments are simply another form of the Word, that the theology 
of the Sacraments is to be derived from the theology of the Word, or that the 
Sacraments are subordinate to the Word. Martin Luther's statement that “ohn diesel- 
bigen (i.e., the Sacraments) kein Christen sein kann” (L.C. IV, 1) ought to warn 
us that such interpretations are not possible. Werner Elert points out that the Sac- 
raments stand vext to, not under, the word of proclamation, that they derive their 
place in the Church not from the kerygma, but from the fact of their being done! 
Elert goes so far as to state that das Handeln (hat) vor der Lehre die tatsachliche 
und grundsatzliche Prioritat.”*3 Even though the Apology uses the term ‘‘verbum vis- 
ibile,” it does so only after the Sacraments have received individual treatment and only 
to underscore the emphasis on externality which is contained in the dogmatic formula- 
tions.?* To characterize the Sacraments as “verbum visibile’’ or ‘enacted word” today 
only serves to provide theological cover for the contemporary thesis that the Church is 
“reinen Wortkirche” (the old Reformed emphasis) .*° This, says Elert, can only be 
described as a flight from the Sacraments, and a theology which represents such a 
position must bear a heavy responsibility for the flight from the Sacraments which 
has been characteristic of the last several generations. I hesitate to charge the 
Statement with subordinating the Sacraments to the Word and consequently with 
contributing to the flight from the Sacraments. But certain portions of the Statement, 
especially Part II, E, 1 and F, 1-4, might seem to point in this direction. And if this 
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is true, then it would seem that the reason for this lies in the apparent misunder- 
standing of the relation between Word and Sacraments. If there is such a misunder- 
standing, then again Elert has spoken a telling word. Should there prove to be a 
contradiction between the fact of either of the Sacraments and the dogma about 
them, then one must assume a priori that the dogma needs revision. For “die 


Tatsachen der Einsetzung und des Vollzugs von Taufe und Abendmahl sind keiner 
Revision fahig.”6 


Regarding the unique character of the differing Means of Grace, much theological 
work needs to be done. This critique can only point to two significant presentations 
in contemporary Lutheran theology. Paul Althaus, in his Wesen des evangelischen 
Gottesdienstes, describes the difference between proclamation and Sacrament of 
the Altar in terms of the proclamation and call of Jesus. There is a difference, he 
states, between the royal action of the Sermon on the Mount and the actual con- 
crete calling of the individual which demands the concrete response of action. 


“Im Sakramente tritt der aktuelle Charakter des Wortes heraus, sein letzter Sinn 
als gegenwartige, den Einzelnen berufende, in die Gemeinde versetzende Tat 
Gottes, auf die nur mit einer Tat der Entscheidung geantwortet werden kann.... 
Das Wort der Verkiindigung ergeht an uns in vielen einzelnen Gedanken, im 
Sakramente dagegen ist das Evangelium in einen kurzen sichtbaren Act zusam- 
mengefasst. Es wird so wie nie in seiner Einheit und Ganzheit ergriffen.”*" 


We can only hint at the wealth which Peter Brunner’s Le/turgia contribution 
brings to this problem. Very briefly stated, he sees, in the Sacrament, the real con- 
gregation gathered, the doors to the world shut, the unique expression of worship, 
the heart of the service. When all the benefits of visibility and psychological insight 
have been listed (benefits which the Statement also recognizes in Paragraph 11), 
the unique and real event of the Sacrament takes place because Christ has given 
this celebration the power—in its institution—to effect that action which is the 
“Heilsgeschehen” in the Lord’s Supper.?®. 


2) It is precisely the unfortunate description of the God-man relation as “Word- 
centered” which has led to the heresies and controversies regarding the Lord’s 


Supper. 


The Statement seeks to avoid an “exaggerated concern with the elements in the 
Sacrament” (Par. 7) and it is troubled by a “concentration upon the elements and 
upon the precise nature of the relationship between them and the presence and 
self-impartation of the total Christ’’ which ‘‘marks one of the disastrous historical 
by-paths which the Church should seek to avoid” (Par. 25). I think there is a sense 
in which these expressions of the Statement can be properly understood. But the 
thrust of Article X in the Apology, which was not at all ready to accuse Rome or 
Orthodoxy of an ‘exaggerated concern with the elements,” and the fact that Lu- 
thern theology offers unanimous testimony to the conviction that the elements are 
body and blood should prevent such expressions as are found in the Statement. 


We need to be aware rather that St. Augustine is really the source of the prob- 
lems regarding the Sacrament in the Western Church. Both Ratramnus and Calvin 
were influenced especially by his thesis that the body of Christ is localized and 
limited to a spatial heaven. On this basis St. Augustine denied the real presence, 
introduced terms like signa and res,?° and became the Father of both Roman and 
Reformed theology. Africa was the home of “sacramental spiritualism,” and St. 
Augustine’s distinctions (a result of his neo-platonic bias) had its fateful conse- 
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quences in the sixteenth and subsequent centuries.3° The “history of Christian 
thought’ to which the Statement refers (Par. 25) should have made this clear. It 
was and is this legacy of St. Augustine which has caused Protestantism to under- 
stand the words of Christ as saying something other than they do. It is this legacy 
which has, in fact, prevented a clear and unambiguous confession that the elements 
are the Body and Blood of Christ.3+ 


IV. THE REAL PRESENCE 


This last statement leads us directly to a brief consideration of the most important 
section of the Statement: the ‘‘Basic Affirmations” on the presence of Our Lord in 
the Sacrament. 


We should begin by stating that it is refreshing to find the Statement picking up 
Melanchthon’s phrase, “et loguimur de praesentia vivi Christi’ (Apology, Art. X, 
4), and giving it such comprehensive treatment. The emphasis on the ‘‘personal 
relationship” involved in the Sacrament can only be commended. But we need to 
ask whether this gives adequate expression to the biblical and confessional pres- 
ence of the Body and Blood of Our Lord. The Statement can speak of a ‘‘thanks- 
giving for the body and blood that are given and shed for us” (Par. 39). But this 
seems to refer to the once-for-all-time giving and shedding on Calvary, not to the 
giving in the Sacrament. There are references to bread and wine—but the very ref- 
erence without the biblical ‘‘is’” and the confessional “are” raise the questions at this 
point. The Church gathers “to share bread and wine in remembrance of him” (Par. 
2). Meals are not Sacrament because they are “not connected with the specific 
promise of Christ in connection with the giving of bread and wine for the remis- 
sion of sins’ (Par. 20). “Christ is present in the entire action of the Lord’s Supper” 
(Par. 19). The manducatio indignorum, that touchstone of the real presence, is not 
confessed in the phrase that the Word “‘is received as both grace and judgment by 
those who remain both justified and sinner” (Par. 8). For the simul justus et 
peccator is the believer. 


The exception to all of this is Paragraph 17. There with some clarity both the 
presence of the Body and Blood and the manducatio indignorum seem to be ex- 
pressed. ‘In the Sacrament . . . this everywhere-present but unknown God is re- 
vealed and proclaimed as the God-for-man and actually is present to impart himself 
to man as such, giving the body that was broken and the blood that was shed on 
Calvary into the most intimate, restoring union with the believer and as a judg- 
ment upon the unbeliever. As in the proclamation of the Gospel, he is present 
whether acknowledged or not. His presence is not produced by faith but acknowl- 
edged by faith. Nor is it abrogated by unfaith; it remains unacknowledged in 


unfaith. To the believer it is a restoring presence and upon the unbeliever it is a 
judgment.” 


We must take into account the opening sentence of the “Basic Affirmations” 
that the Statement does not intend “to develop a comprehensive doctrine of the 
sacrament of the altar” (Par. 1). But in view of the many other affirmations which 
are included, is there no room for the faithful confession ‘of the Large Catechism 
that the bread and wine “‘are and are called Christ’s body and blood”? Perhaps there 
is good reason why the Statement carefully avoids coupling the terms ‘‘bread and 
wine” and “‘body and blood.” If there is such a reason, it would be helpful for us 
all to be informed as to the nature of the commission’s thinking. In the meantime 
I cannot help but be disturbed by the apparent reluctance of the Statement to give 
expression to an historic Lutheran concern. 
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Perhaps it would not be without value to spell out some of the details of that 
concern. 


1. The Lutheran concern would be, it seems to me, a re-affirmation of the mini- 
mum confessional dogma “de coena Domini.” This is not a plea for ‘‘a compre- 
hensive doctrine of the sacrament of the altar.” The Statement is at liberty to affirm 
as much or as little as necessary in order to speak relevantly to the practical ques- 
tions “which occasioned” the commission. But the explication of the theology of 
the Sacrament of the Altar would seem to demand that at least the minimum be 
said, and that this minimum provide the basis for further theological affirmation. 


2. The Lutheran concern would also be with the obedience of faith over against 
the Lord who speaks the words of institution and from whom something is received. 
This faith is directed not toward a doctrine about the elements but toward the 
Lord. He is the giver, says Werner Elert. And when He distributes bread and wine 
with the words ‘This is My Body, This is My Blood” ‘‘so ist es eben sein Leib und 
Blut.’ How should someone who accepts the invitation in faith and who receives 
and does no more than receive as a believer—how should such a person come upon 
the idea that it is not Body and Blood? Luther's entire battle was against doubt 
concerning the words of Christ.5? 


3. The great concern lies in the realm of Law and Gospel. Whatever we might 
say about the way in which Luther rescued the doctrine of the Sacrament from 
mythological conceptions of heaven (conceptions which are still characteristic of 
both Roman and Reformed theology), whatever reservations we might have about 
the concept of “ubiquity,” or whatever we might deplore about the theological ap- 
proach in the Marburg debate, we have not really understood the Lutheran concern 
unless we are able to recognize the organic connection between Luther's doctrine of 
the Sacrament and his doctrine of Justification. Ruben Josefson has attempted to 
describe that relationship in a brief essay for the Swedish symposium, This is the 
Church.53 Josefson points out that Luther distinguishes between ‘‘the total Christ’ 
and the ‘‘Body and Blood,” and that he attaches significance to this distinction. This 
is neither an unresolved dual view of the presence nor a simple biblicism. But in 
order to understand Luther it must be remembered that he fought on two fronts: 
the Roman front, which for Luther represented a denial of the Gospel character of 
the Sacrament; and the Reformed front, which for Luther represented a denial of 
the “Law” character of the Sacrament. For Luther, the Word consecrates the ele- 
ments so that they are body and blood. When faith receives this gift the total Christ 
is present to the believer with “forgiveness of sins, life and salvation.’’ Without 
faith the total Christ (in the sense of the forgiving, life-giving Christ) is not present, 
but, as Luther holds, only the Body and Blood. In order to understand these views, 
they must be related to Law and Gospel. Christ is the Deus incarnatus, and as such, 
His death on the cross is both Law and Gospel. To faith Christ is the rescue from 
sin (Gospel) ; but where there is no faith, God’s rescue in Christ is a manifesta- 
tion of His Law and Wrath. Thus unbelief sees only a dying man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
and is therefore not rescued from the Law and Wrath. In the Sacrament unbelief 
sees only the body and blood, not the Christ Whose broken body and shed blood 
provide rescue, life and salvation. In both instances unbelief is confronted by Law 
and Judgment. Faith, on the other hand, receives all the riches of redemption. To 
faith the saving Christ comes in the Body and Blood. It is this context that the 
manducatio impiorum and the manducatio oralis find their place. The Body and 
Blood are present even to the unbeliever. This cannot be by faith. It must be via 
the manducatio oralis. 
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This analysis by Josefson may be subject to criticism. But if this is not an ade- 
quate description of the Lutheran doctrine of the Sacrament in relation to the 
Law/Gospel concern, then further attempts must be made. There are instances 
where the Statement does try to express the Law/Gospel character of the Means of 
Grace; but the question to be asked is whether it does so in terms of Lutheran 
dogma. 


Elert has at least raised serious questions about the validity of ‘“‘new’’ exegetical 
studies and the extent to which these studies have altered the “present situation.’’3+ 
Herman Sasse** and Ragnar Bring®® would seem to call into question the paragraph 
(No. 22) which is reminiscent of Paul Tillich’s essay on the Sacraments.3* But more 
than any of these studies which need to be taken into account in an evaluation of 
the Statement, D. M. Baillie’s very persuasive presentation in Theology of the Sac- 
raments testifies eloquently to the fact that the Reformed opposition to Lutheran 
dogma is not theologically dead.35 In view of this, we are forced to ask in what 
sense the present situation has made the concern with the elements a “disastrous 


historical by-path.” We must hope that the Statement has not abandoned a vital 
biblical and confessional witness. 


CONCLUSION 


This is a conclusion which does not really conclude. The limitation of time pre- 
vents a discussion of the “‘sacrifice’’ aspect of the Statement. It will also be necessary 
to forego any consideration of “The Shaping of Practice.’ But the concerns expressed 
up to this point are perhaps the most vital. If this critique initiates a genuine con- 
versation on these points, then the critique will have served its ephemeral purpose 
and could not—even if it would—have its own conclusion. 
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The Institute of Liturgical Studies, 1961: 
A Report 


Gail McGrew 


The meeting of the Institute of Liturgical Studies held at Valparaiso University 
on June 6-8, 1961, was attended by 170 pastors and laymen of several synods. 
Women of the Federation of Lutheran Altar Guilds met at the same time and the 
two groups held some joint sessions. 


The number of participants and the great variety and range of their interests, 
specialties, ideas and opinions did much to broaden and increase the knowledge 
and understanding of all concerned about the theme of the conference, ‘“This Do In 
Remembrance of Me.” Throughout the sessions, the able director of the proceed- 
ings, Institute Secretary Robert C. Schultz, emphasized this theme, drawing to- 
gether the varied points made in discussion to bear on the topic at hand. His tasks 
were made easier by the firm but relaxed manner of the Rev. Herbert Lindemann, 
a study in cheerful chairmanship. 


Three basic aspects of the Sacrament of the Altar were studied during the three- 
day conference. First, the order of service; secondly, the setting of the congrega- 
tion’s worship life in terms of music and the arts; thirdly, the theology of the 
Sacrament itself. 


An important “keynote” essay of the conference was the paper given at the open- 
ing session by Dr. Edgar S. Brown, director of the Department of Worship of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, entitled, ‘‘The Need for Revision of the Pres- 
ent Order of Holy Communion and Basic Principles to be Followed in That 
Revision.” An “‘interrogatory paper,’ directed at the rite common to both worship 
manuals used in American Lutheranism, it examined the need for revision, the 
theological bases of such a revision, several practical considerations dealing with 
congregational problems, and sounded a call to action and study on the part of mem- 
bers of the Institute. 


Dr. Brown warned against mistaking antiquity for out-datedness, and applying 
the Madison Avenue standards of planned obsolescence to liturgy, but stressed that 
some revision must be made. ‘‘We must begin where we are,” he stated, emphasiz- 
ing that revision is not creation ex nihilo. 


The theological framework within which such revision is carried out must inquire 
into “everything we call the cultus,” including the question whether the traditional 
rite (i.e., the combination of preaching and the Eucharist) is the most appropriate 
corporate Christian response to God. He also raised the question of eligibility of 
outsiders to receive the Lord’s Supper, and its conflict with evangelizing programs 
directed at spreading the Word to as many people as possible. 


Problems concerning the place of the Confiteor and the Introit in the service, of 
the prayers and common service order, of the General Prayer and its regrettably 
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frequent misuse were pointed out by the essayist, who also stressed the usefulness 
of the book An Experimental Liturgy (Knox Press) in answering these problems. 


Dr. Brown closed his paper with a challenge to action to the Institute as an in- 
dependent group which by this very nature could propose important recommenda- 
tions on the basis of diligent study and careful experimentation. ““We do not seek 
novelty for novelty’s sake,” he urged, “but we seek the more perfect liturgy of the 
Almighty God.” 


The evening session was the presentation by Mr. Gordon Bahr, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of a new service order, in a new church design. The principles upon which this new 
order was devised are to: 1) put into practice the priesthood of believers; 2) pro- 
duce a liturgy with a better outline which is more susceptible to understanding; 3) 
remove extraneous elements; 4) shorten the service; 5) bring liturgy into con- 
formity with the early Church, and 6) give attention to other liturgies. 


Many of the details of the service itself were developed to bring the congregation 
to a realization of its oneness in worship—a oneness based on the family relation- 
ship. These include such things as the vesting of the celebrant by the officials of the 
congregation; the depositing of money on a table with bread and wine before going 
into the sanctuary; a setting of the ‘family table” or altar for the eating of the 
meal ; the reception of the supper as a family meal, the families, including children, 
receiving together. The service closes with an exhortation, as further blessing is not 
necessary, since the Aaronic benediction has been used earlier. The Creed is omitted 
because it was a later addition, and matters of Creed could well be taught from 
the pulpit. This proposal generated a politely heated discussion, and though many 
of the points were practical ones, they turned on, and revealed, the basic theology 
underlying the structure of the service. 


Several pastors were available next morning for confessions before the service 
of Holy Communion, held in the Memorial Chapel. The Rev. Carl Bergen, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, was the celebrant; the Rev. John Damm, Teaneck, New Jersey, was 
master of Ceremonies; and the Rev. Herbert Lindemann of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
gave the sermon. Jan Bender’s Order of Service, recently approved by the Commis- 
sion on Hymnology and Liturgy, of the Missouri Synod, was used by the entire 
congregation. The choir, conducted by Miss Gretchen Gaver, sang the Introit in a 
setting written for the occasion by Valparaiso Prof. Richard Wienhorst, and also 
the Veni Creator Spiritus during the distribution. 


Prof. Arthur Carl Piepkorn of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, was the next 
essayist and also the messenger of the Missouri Synod Commission on Hymnology 
and Liturgy. He brought the greetings of Prof. Walter Buszin of St. Louis and news 
of an encouraging joint effort on the part of U.L.C.A. and Missouri committees re- 
sulting in the Spanish Lutheran Hymnal and Service Book. Though he felt some 
misgivings about portions of the service, Dr. Piepkorn expressed his pleasure at the 
fact that the two groups had been able to produce a service satisfactory to both, 
which evidences some hope for the future. 


His paper, for which his listeners were requested to bring copies of the Book 
of Concord, was entitled, “The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the Lutheran Con- 
fessions.”’ Centered primarily around a number of questions regarding the theology 
and practice of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, Piepkorn’s paper was provoked by 
the prominence in parishes of an understanding of the Sacrament of the Altar in 
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only the most elementary of terms. If, through necessary pedagogical simplification, 
the minister neglects any widening, deepening or enriching of his own understand- 
ing, he neglects the confessional views, which are ‘‘calculatedly ecumenical and de- 
liberately catholic.” 


Dr. Piepkorn stressed that it is the heritage of pietism which leads us to think 
of the Sacrament as an individual act. The New Testament sees the individual in a 
community renewed and realized by each celebration. 


The terms for the presence of Christ in the Sacrament have been fuzzy and un- 
clear, and a term such as ‘‘sacramental union” is much closer to the Lutheran con- 
fessions than is ‘“‘real presence.” Better perhaps is Gerhard’s “mutatio sacramentalis.”’ 


He stated that the doctrine is not Lutheran if it talks merely about the “what’’ 
of the Sacrament, a concern which has preoccupied us since 1529. Of much more 
importance is the “‘why.” By neglecting the emphasis on life, we have not presented 
salvation as fully as it should have been. We have also neglected the present and 
corporate nature of forgiveness, in doing this have weakened ecumenicity, which is 
based on living with God's forgiveness to all. The unity of the Church in Christ is 
one which takes place in the participation in His Body and Blood and thus when 


the symbols speak of this unity in the Sacrament, they can quote passages which talk 
of the Church. 


The essayist for the first afternoon session on Wednesday was Prof. Eugene L. 
Brand, of the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus. Ohio. His 
paper dealt with ‘“The Service of Holy Communion as a Remembrance of Our Lord 


Jesus Christ,” and was aimed particularly at Christology in the liturgy of the Com- 
munion service. 


The remembrance of the entire work and act of Christ is brought to the Christian 
in the very words of the liturgy. Here we remember not only that He died for our 
sins, but that, as Luther liked to say, He was born for them. In the Gloria is the angels’ 
Christmas song, in the Gospel the reflection of our Lord’s adult ministry, and in the 
Sanctus the culmination of His earthly glory on Palm Sunday. The Words of Insti- 
tution recall us to Maundy Thursday, the Agnus Dei to His elevation on Good Friday, 
and the distribution to the confrontation of the believer with his risen Easter Lord. 


In the Nunc Dimittis is the eschaton, the hopeful expectation and faithful living in 
the present. 


The service itself in its form is a remembrance. Brand divided the elements in the 
service into the primary or essential elements, which are those things which come 
directly from Christ (i.e., preaching, the acts of the Sacraments) ; and secondary, 
those things with which the Church has surrounded the essential elements, such as 
creeds, lessons, etc. 


The sermon and the Sacrament are the very things of Christ’s own ministry, 
his preaching and his action, and the relationship between Christ and the Church is 
well expressed in the dialogue of the actual service order. 


The early Christian emphasis on the eschaton and on the altar celebration as a 
foreshadowing of the final victorious feast around the throne of God has been ignored 
by us, and indeed, except for the Nunc Dimittis, is not present in the service. 


As indicated by the title, “The Word . . . and the Printed Word,” the central con- 
cern of Valparaiso Prof. Richard Caemmerer’s essay was to point up some of the 
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more fundamental considerations that emerge in the area of “graphics” when this 
field is approached on the basis of a combination of artistic and theological respon- 
sibility. Artistic responsibility involves both the artist and the viewer. Each is called 
first to an awareness of the nature and use of symbols as devices of communication 
involving a high level of abstraction, which should thus both presuppose and demand 
(on the part of the artist who uses them and the viewer who receives them) the use 
of serious intelligence. It was Prof. Caemmerer’s contention that much material being 
produced is involved in a flight from any real attempt to exploit the full range of 
meaning that lies in intelligently constructed symbols. The artist needs to remember 
that his work serves the purpose not only of praising God but also of communicating 
to the viewer—for this Jatter purpose he ought to take fuller advantage of the poten- 
tial given in a serious and responsible use of (abstract) symbolism. The correlative of 
this obligation as it confronts the viewer would mean a willingness to enter into that 
kind of intelligent and receptive dialogue with a piece of graphic art which attempts 
to employ symbols in this way. 


Basic to any discussion of the principles of graphic art is “‘the philosophy of a page.” 
The printed word is rendered, obviously, by words-on-a-page. The total impression 
made by the page as such is compounded out of its various aspects—type-face, size 
of margins, lay-out of the page as a whole, illustrations, etc. Artistic responsibility 
would imply an appropriate integration of all of these elements in a way that renders 
the printed word itself cleanly, simply, ‘‘chastely.’’ Artistic and theological respon- 
sibility come close together here. It is of the essence of the Christian faith that its 
message, its ‘“Word,” is simple, chaste and clean. The wine connoisseur insists that 
his rare vintage be served, not in an ornate chalice of gold, but in a crystal wine-glass 
that will fully present, not itself, but the wine itself to all his senses. Here is a parable 
for the graphic arts. A responsible philosophy of the page will always attempt to make 
out of the page as a whole a crystal container for the purpose of rendering the Word. 
(A number of frequent abuses in this area were cited and shown by slides: out-of-date 
“religious,” .e., garbled Gothic, type-faces; crowded margins; sloppy and thought- 
less illustrative material ‘thrown in,” etc.) 


The Christian artist needs always to bear in mind that his function goes beyond that 
of communicating an aesthetic experience only. His art participates in the Church’s 
effort to ‘‘do this in remembrance of Me.’’ His art, thus, has a sacramental dimension. 
Its final purpose is not to call attention to itself, nor to the artist, but to the Christ 
whose triumphant passion alone has power to reconcile men to God. Christian art 
grounded in a responsible theology will point, therefore, not to a pretty “bearded 
lady” but to the authentic Christ. This may well mean violating sentimental religious 
sensibilities—but in so doing the Christian artist is fulfilling his sacramental role of 
enabling people to “remember,” pointing away from himself to Christ. 


The Thursday morning service of Holy Communion, at which the Rev. Raymond 
Schulze, Livonia, Michigan, was celebrant and the Rev. A. R. Kretzmann, Chicago, 
was preacher, used not only the Healy Willan setting of the liturgy, but also the new 
vestments designed by Prof. Ernest Schwidder, which were exhibited during his lecture 
on the previous afternoon. His paper, which “covered the waterfront,’’ as he put it, 
touched on nearly every phase of clerical dress in tradition and present usage and 
looked, with his own designs, to the future. The high points of this paper are avail- 
able in the Vol. III, No. 1, issue of Response. 


The paper presented by the Rev. Walter Bouman, Albany, New York, is repro- 
duced in full elsewhere in this issue of UNA SANCTA. Rising to contest the paper 
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was Prof. Joseph Sittler of the University of Chicago, member of the commission 
which drafted the U.L.C.A. Statement on the Sacrament of the Altar. Dr. Sittler said 
that even a complete minimal assertion was not the purpose of the Statement and that 
rising to face confessional issues which were “dead dogs’ was unnecessary in formu- 
lating a parish guide to some practices on the Lord’s Supper. Bouman countered that 
from his experience these issues were not dead on the parish level, whatever may 
be thought of them in the rarefied atmosphere of committee study. 


Dr. Robert C. Schultz’s presentation of the Arnoldshain Theses began with an 
explanation of the historical background of the German Church, where gradual 
blurring and final obliteration of coterminous state-church boundaries necessitated 
formulations of some sort which would allow Lutheran and Reformed groups to 
communicate successfully. Three groups, Lutheran, Reformed and Union combined to 
form a committee which, over a period of years resulted in these theses. 


Thus they do not propose to say everything which can be said about the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper, but what can be said about the Sacrament by both Lutheran 
and Reformed. The theologians who worked on the committee, bound to the exeget- 
ical approach to Scriptures but without being in agreement on either exegesis, his- 
tory or doctrine, were able to say what is the hard core of witness of the New 
Testament teachings on the Sacrament of the Altar. However, the question still is 
imperative—has everything essential been said? Would it be permissible to practice 
altar fellowship on this basis? 


Some of the major tenets were explained by Schultz, who made use of remarks 
from the commentaries written on the theses by Meyer, Kuhn and Gollwitzer, 


Lutheran, Reformed and Union, and the extra-committee commentary by Peter 
Brunner. 


The Real Presence is personalized, and the gift in the Sacrament described in 
terms of Christ’s act. The Word is seen as a word of promise, but there is not some- 
thing special or different in the Sacrament of the Altar from that which is given 
also in Baptism and the Gospel. Localization of Christ in heaven is abandoned by 
the theses, as is the Calvinistic description of the Holy Spirit's special activity and 
the connection between the Sacrament and double predestination. The historical 
point of institution, whether Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Easter or some other, 
is not fixed, and there is a definite eschatological dimension in the Sacrament. The 
theses point out the nature of the activity of the Sacrament, the Lord's acting under 
the activity of the Church rather than under the sacramental act. The real gift of 
the Sacrament is Christ himself, who permits us to take Him, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit takes us into the victory of Christ's Lordship. 


Dr. Schultz’s paper emphasized what was easily seen from the nature of the 
theses, that translation and etymology were of utmost importance in dealing with 
or discussing them. Prof. M. J. Naumann of Concordia Seminary, Springfield, 
Illinois, mentioned some of these difficulties in his remarks during the following 
discussion. The paper served to point up the questions which must be faced in any 
evaluation of the Lord’s Supper, its liturgy or theology. Just what are we willing to 
say, how much must we say in arriving at a more perfect understanding of the Sac- 
rament, and how must this understanding be translated into our practice, are the 
questions with which the members, after a brief Itinerarium, left for their homes 
and parishes. It is devoutly to be hoped that the questions and problems raised at 


this Institute meeting will prove fruitful, not only to those who attended, but to 
the Church itself. 
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At the Altar — 


TWO APPROACHES TO WORSHIP 


Our local newspaper recently carried an item on the dedication of a new Baptist 
church. A photograph of the new church’s interior accompanying the story pictured 
the three leaders of the dedication service. They were standing on a platform in the 
front of the church. On the right stood a Baptist pastor in a business suit clutching 
a Bible. On the left the visiting pastor stood in the same posture. In the center, 
below a plain cross and standing in front of the center pulpit stood an attractive 
female soloist. All three were facing the “‘audience.’’ The copy below the picture 
read in part as follows, “On the altar, left to right, are the Rev. . . .” Although the 
newspaper reporter referred to the platform as “‘the altar,” careful examination of 
the picture revealed what appeared to be a small communion table below the plat- 
form. On the communion table was a large open Bible. 


We clipped this picture from the paper because we thought that it was a good 
illustration of one approach to Christian worship. It is Bible-centered, preacher- 
centered, and personality-centered. “Standing on the altar” were two speakers and 
a singer. Facing them the “audience” was waiting to hear what they would say 
and sing. The emphasis in the news article was on the “inspiring message” and 
the ‘‘beautiful solo.” 


Another approach to Christian worship, in contrast, would be quite different. In 
this kind of worship the use of the ‘“Word’”’ is also most important, but the “Word” 
is not identified with the Bible or an inspiring sermon. It is the objective message 
of God’s redemption through Jesus Christ received from God through the “means 
of grace,” Word and Sacrament. It is understood as the message of Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer, recorded in the Bible and proclaimed in sermons, it is true, but also 
made alive in human lives by the washing of regeneration, Holy Baptism, made 
visible in the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, and constantly bestowed in the Holy 
Absolution. In a Church building used for this type of worship you would not find 
“on the altar” preachers facing an audience but the earthly evidences of God's 
Word and Sacraments around which the worshippers gather. On or above the altar 
you would find a crucifix. The worshipper who knows and is involved in the second 
type of worship is not afraid to focus his devotion on the Christian artist's best 
efforts to interpret the death of Jesus Christ in wood or stone. The cross will bear 
a body, for the miracle of Christ’s coming is that He became flesh. The image of 
the body may be portrayed as crucified in agony or giving a blessing from risen 
glory, but in either case the focus will be on God’s great acts of the first Good 
Friday and Easter and not on man’s oratorical and musical abilities. The clergymen, 
properly vested in the garments of the Church’s worship, would not be “standing on 
the altar” but would be kneeling before the altar. Both their dress and their posture 
would undergird their sacramental approach to worship. The worshippers would 
not be an audience but a family of God, gathered around God's gifts given at the 
altar, participating actively in both the Word and the Sacraments. 


Perhaps we have drawn the above pictures of two different approaches to worship 
somewhat absolutely. We did this in no way to ridicule our Baptist friends or to 
strut in the assumption that we Lutherans fully live out our heritage of objective 
and sacramental worship. We realize that no Christian group can claim the exclusive 
use of either type of worship. Strange combinations of the two, in widely varying 
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proportions, are found in all Christian traditions. Even the Baptists who dedicated 
that new church will on infrequent occasions use that small communion table to 
eat bread and drink grape juice in memory of the death of Jesus Christ. This ritual 
at least resembles the Blessed Sacrament. Lutheran ministers, on the other hand, do 
preach inspiring sermons on Bible texts, and such preaching is valid and necessary. 


Our concern in UNA SANCTA is to strengthen our determination to lead our fellow 
worshippers in the best kind of worship. Our purpose is to encourage one another 
to make use of the vast resources that we have in our Lutheran confessions, our 
catholic traditions, and our creative present to accomplish this goal. In these para- 
graphs we wish to offer a few suggestions, which, if carried out, will fortify the 
best kind of worship attitudes. 


THE RUBRICS AND THE ALTAR 


If you want to begin trying to improve the worship standards in your congregation 
but don’t know where to begin, one of the best approaches is to begin with the 
rubrics. 


A rubric is a rule for the conduct of the service. The name ‘rubric’ is derived 
from the Latin word ruber, which means “‘red.” In ancient service books the rules 
for the conduct of the service were written in red to distinguish them from the 
text of the service itself. In some special editions of Lutheran service books pre- 
pared for use at the altar the old custom of printing these rubrics in red is still 
observed. Most pew editions have the rubrics printed in italics. 


Open your hymnal or service book, and look for the rubrics. Study them carefully. 
Try to understand the reasons for them, for they all have very good reasons. Then 
observe them. If this one thing would be universally done by those responsible for 
the worship in the Lutheran congregations of America, worship standards would 
be vastly improved. The bald fact is that many congregations ignore the rubrics. 


The rubrics that we will consider in this column are found in the Service Book 
and Hymnal and The Lutheran Hymnal, together with the special altar editions of 
both these books. Almost all Lutherans in America now use one or the other of 
these two books for their services. The rubrics in these two books are worded some- 
what differently, but the general principles are the same. The editors of the Service 
Book and Hymnal have done their constituency a favor by including several pages 
of “General Rubrics” in the pew edition (pp. 274-278). The users of The Lutheran 
Hymnal will find a few “General Rubrics” on page four of their book, but they 
will have to turn to the altar edition (The Lutheran Liturgy) for more complete 
“General Rubrics” (pp. 417-427). 


There are many interesting rubrics in the Lutheran service books. Looking at 
them and interpreting them will be a recurring feature of this column. We will 
begin by looking at just one. 


The General Rubrics in The Lutheran Liturgy begin with the rule, “When the 
Officiant stands before the altar, he faces the altar for all sacrificial acts and the 
Congregation for all sacramental acts” (p. 417). There follows a long definition 
of which are “‘sacrificial acts” and which are “sacramental acts.’’ The Service Book 
and Hymnal simplifies this matter by simply saying, ‘The Minister may face the 
Altar except in such parts of the service as are a direct address to the Congregation” 


(p. 274). 
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The Officiant or Minister faces the altar in worship because the altar is the 
symbol of God’s presence. This should be remembered and pointed out when non- 
Lutheran visitors to our services complain about the Minister “having his back 
to the people so much of the time.”’ 


However, if we ponder this matter for a minute, we may conclude that perhaps 
those complaining visitors do have something of a point in their objection. The 
principle behind the rubric may be fine, but we might have to admit that it is easy 
for the worshippers to lose some of the impact of the prayers and miss some of the 
drama of the celebration because the Minister's back is between them and the altar. 
A solution to this dilemma does not lie in ignoring the rubric. A solution might 
be to adopt a so-called “free-standing” altar. With such an altar the Minister can 
stand behind the altar and face both the altar and the people at the same time. He 
is then, to use an old Latin phrase describing this type of an altar, “versus populum” 
(facing the people). The versus populum altar is nothing new. It was common in 
an ancient age of great purity and strength in the Church, and it is being widely 
revived today. A couple of weeks ago we stopped in to look over a striking new 
Methodist church in our area, and we were thrilled to find an ingeniously designed 
versus populum altar in the center of the sanctuary. 


Although the general rubric which we are discussing regarding facing the altar 
is intended to guide the Officiant or Minister, some implications for all the wor- 
shippers can be derived from it. The following are a few such implications that 
occurred to us. 


Implication number one: No matter what type of altar is being used in the church 
and no matter how or where it is located we will at all times during our worship 
face it. It should be given reverence as the symbol of the Savior’s redeeming presence. 
We are mortal men of flesh and blood; we are bound to our bodies as well as to 
matter such as wood, stone, paper, water, bread, and wine; but in Word and Sacra- 
ment God deigns to come down to our lowly earthiness at this altar of wood or stone. 


A related implication, number two: This is a specific aspect of the first, but since 
it is so seldom considered, we are listing it separately. The members of a wedding 
party will not turn their backs to the altar to watch a bride come down the aisle. 
The altar and its meaning are more important than the bride, lovely though she may 
be! The members of the wedding will stand facing the altar therefore while waiting 
for the service to begin. It is the Minister’s responsibility to inform the participants 
in a wedding of these facts. 


Implication number three: Business meetings of church auxiliaries, pastoral con- 
ferences, or any other groups will not be held in the church unless absolutely neces- 
sary. If the altar is to be reverenced and kept sacred as a symbol of God’s presence, 
noisy business sessions, laughing at a chairman's jokes, applause for speakers, and, 
God forbid, angry wrangling, ought to take place elsewhere. Far too often we have 
observed even groups of pastors, who should know better, beginning a meeting 
with a brief devotion in the church and then dragging a table, chairs, gavel, and 
water pitcher before the altar for a business meeting—all this when there existed 
perfectly adequate rooms for such a meeting in another portion of the building. 
If there are no other facilities and a sanctuary with altar must be used for meetings, 
due respect and reverence ought to be given. Some congregations which must use 
a church nave for meetings have tried to show their respect for the altar of the 


Lord’s presence by providing a large curtain to close off the chancel area during 
such meetings. 
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Implication number four: Altars will not be multiplied throughout the church 
building. An altar ought not be placed in every room where a group of Sunday 
School children are taught. Rather the one altar is the place where the entire family 
of God will gather for Word and Sacrament. The members of a congregation ought 
to be taught that the altar of their parish church, however humble it may be, is the 
place where their entire worship life as Christians finds its focus. We are opposed 
to the placing of an “altar” in every one of dozens of Sunday School rooms. This 
tends to dilute our sense of reverence for the altar and to deny our understanding 
of the altar as a symbol of the Eucharist. Enterprising furniture manufacturers who 
produce and advertise all sorts of combination “‘altar-cabinets” do not help us in 
this regard. In this matter we learn from history also. Altars did not begin to multiply 
in church buildings until the fifth century when the pristine apostolic purity of 
the church was already beginning to wane. 


The readers of these lines can probably come up with many more implications 
of their own. Try it. 


—Harold W. Scheibert 





Readers’ Response— 


EDITORIALS LACK CHARITY 


Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Dear Sir: 

It is to be expected that I would read the editorials and articles in UNA SANCTA 
with an ear tuned to the way they would sound to men who have worked their way 
through the courses in worship in our seminary. I believe that the majority of them 
would approach the current issue with an understanding and sympathetic mental set. 


I suggest to the editorial writers of the St. Mark issue that this somewhat favorable 
attitude would not have developed if the courses were taught with the negative ap- 
proach and seemingly bitter attitude that characterizes the comment in those editorial 
pages. 


It would be useful, it seems to me, for you to decide where your best audience is to 
be found. Surely you are not dedicated to the task of trying to convince people who 
after many years are “of the same opinion still?”’ Are you not rather dedicated to be 
of encouragement to pastors who are seriously looking for assistance in helping mem- 
bers of the parishes in which they minister to worship in the fullness of the Christian 
faith? 


If this is correct, would you not better avoid the suggestion that you would welcome 
the return of unthinking suspicion and unsympathetic accusation against those inter- 
ested in the liturgical life of the Church? It is difficult to estimate the reverberations of 
a humorous approach, I know. But the fact that people have in the past accused men 
of liturgical interests of “troubling Israel’ is hardly a matter for back-handed humor. 
I suggest that you do not help your new audience by talking about those somewhat 
shameful facts. Nor does sarcasm—‘‘Ask anyone who has never read our journal’— 
reflect an attitude of helpfulness to men who are really ready to give you a hearing 
but have not read UNA SANCTA before. 
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Your editorial ‘““What About Those Defections”’ agrees, ““We do not approve of the 
decisions these men have made.” But your approach alienates all who are sympa- 
thetically trying to read your reaction and who with you are concerned. Why start 
out with such a defensive attitude? Are you talking only to those who “blame the 


liturgical movement?” Your field is the concerned Church. Speak to them all. Charity 
hopeth all things. 


Simply as a matter of journalism, I am deeply concerned by this issue. Those whose 
position is not in agreement with the writer of the editorials are people who “howl 
in disapproval,” they “bluster in opposition.’’ I do not want to cite more loaded adjec- 
tives and phrases—but surely editorials that strive to help men worship in spirit and 
in truth will want above all to be spirit-filled and, surely, full of charity. 


Is it clear that I am not objecting to the content of that editorial? I am also in agree- 
ment with the wish of the author of ‘‘ ‘This Do’ How Often?” that the article referred 
to had said more and said what it said more positively. But I hear echoes of journals 
whose all-too-free copies enter my mailbox and my wastebasket in sentences like, “But 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this article, seen in its totality, is part of a 
studied plan to belittle the liturgical movement and degrade the Sacrament of the Altar 
in the life of the Church.” Will this help your real audience to whom you are actually 
trying to say, ‘The article’s positive points are good and true, but even more good 
and true things could be said—and (this said definitely but also in truth and love) 
there are some attitudes here which are not good and not true?” 


It is difficult to tell in advance how written words like these will be understood by 
those who read them. I hope you will sense my concern that UNA SANCTA never use 
tactics less noble than the cause of worship it fosters, and never undercut its effective- 
ness by failing to recognize that its real audience must be those who approach its 
articles ready to learn and to be helped to grow in the grace and true worship. 


In our risen Lord, 


George W. Hoyer 
Professor 





Notes and News 


IOWA PARISH SPONSORS EASTERTIDE RETREAT 


On Saturday, April 15, a retreat was held at St. Paul’s Church, Gutenberg, Iowa, for 
the clergy and laity of that area. Host pastor and celebrant at the Sung Eucharist was 
the Rev. Howard I. Black. Approximately 100 people attended the Eucharist, with 
57 registered for the entire retreat. In addition to clergy and laity from the immediate 
area, there were representatives present from five midwest Lutheran seminaries and 
four colleges. 


The retreat program included the offices, the Sung Eucharist with sermon, quiet 
times, two meditations, Sung Vespers and the Itinerarium. The sermon at the Eucha- 
rist was preached by the Rev. Dr. Nils Arne Bendtz of the Augustana Seminary 
faculty, while the meditations were presented by the Rev. Dr. Horace Hummel of 
Wartburg Seminary. The choir singing the propers of the liturgy was composed of 
children of St. Paul’s parish. 
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ST. NICHOLAS SOCIETY COMMEMORATES AUGSBURG CONFESSION 


The annual festive Choral Vespers in commemoration of the Presentation of the 
Augsburg Confession was held at St. Luke’s Church, Chicago, on June 25, with 
the cooperation of the Society of St. Nicholas. Preceded by a one-half hour concert 
given by the Lutheran Choral Society of Chicago, the service drew a large group of 


Chicagoans to celebrate the 431st anniversary of Lutheranism’s basic confession of 
faith. 


The celebrant, deacon, and sub-deacon for the Vespers were, respectively, the Rev. 
Roger Pittelko, Concordia Church, Berwyn, Ill.; the Rev. Kurt Grotheer, St. Luke’s 
Church, Chicago; and the Rev. Henry Nickel, St. John’s Church, Hammond, Ind. Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies was the Rev. William Puder, First Immanuel Church, Chicago, and 
the choirmaster was Mr. Emil Granquist. Preacher for the occasion was the Rev. Dr. 


Arthur Carl Piepkorn, professor of systematic theology at Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis. 


The Society of St. Nicholas is comprised of a group of pastors and laymen in the 
Chicago area who are interested in furthering the devotional life of the Church. The 
Society has felt that it is important to emphasize the vast liturgical heritage we possess 
as evangelical catholics. Vestments and chanting at the Choral Vespers were intended 
to bring to the attention of the worshippers the authentic richness of worship in the 
post-Reformation era. 


WANTED: “PRO ECCLESIA LUTHERANA” 


One of our readers is looking for copies of the annual publication of the former 
Liturgical Society of St. James, Pro Ecclesia Lutherana. If you have a copy or copies 
available, please write to the editor of UNA SANCTA, who will put you in touch 
with the person seeking them. 


HELP US TO BOOST CIRCULATION 


Will you send us a list of friends whom you believe should be readers of UNA 
SANCTA, together with their addresses? We will send them a brochure describing 
our magazine together with a special subscription offer. In this way, we can work 
together to increase the influence of this publication and its message. Send your list 
to our Public Relations Director, Mr. William S. Irving, 147-27 17th Rd., Whitestone 
57, New York. 


THE NEXT ISSUE of UNA SANCTA is scheduled for the Feast of St. Simon 
and St. Jude, Apostles — October 28. 
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DIRECTORY OF CHURCH SERVICES 


VILLA PARK, ILLINOIS 


Grace Princeton Ave. and St. Charles Rd. 
Rev. Herbert C. Peterson 
Rev. George T. Stapleton 
8:00 am HC 
9:00 am The Service (ex 1S, HC) 
11:00 am The Service (ex 1S, HC) 
Holy Days: 8 pm HC 


GUTENBERG, IOWA 


St. P2ul’s 

Rev. Howard |. Black 

8:00 am HC (ex 1S, AC) June-Aug. 7:30 am 

10:30 am AC (ex 1S, HC) June-Aug. 10:00 am 
Daily: 7:30 am HC 


212 South First St. 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


St. John’s 

Rev. Edward F. Peters 

10:45 am HC 1S & 3S; AC 2S, 4S, & 5S 
Holy Days: 8 pm HC 


28 West 27th St. 


BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


Our Saviour 1734 Williamsbridge Rd. 
Rev. James von Schenk, Rev. W. Huchthausen 
8:30 am Sung Mass 
11:00 am Sung Mass 

Holy Days: 9 & 10:15 am Eucharist 


Pilgrim 923 Woodycrest Ave. 
Rev. John E. Halborg 
11:00 am The Service 

Holy Days: as announced 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 
Christ—‘‘Brooklyn’s Little Cathedral” 
1084 Lafayette Ave. (at Broadway) 
Rev. Wilbert A. Boerstler 
10:45 am The Service in English 
(Sung Eucharist 1S & 3S) 
2:00 pm The Service in Spanish. 


Holy Redeemer 1217 Sutter Ave. 
Rev. Ernest Pretsch 

8:30 am The Mass 

11:00 am The Mass 


Holy Days: 9 am The Mass 


St. Philip’s 

Rev. R. A. Swanson 

8:30 am AC (ex 3S, HC) 

9:30 am HC 

11:00 am AC (ex 1S, HC) 
Holy Days: 7:15 pm HC 


85 Forbell St. 
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St. Stephen’s E. 28 at Newkirk Ave. 
Rev. Oliver W. Powers, Rev. James R. Corgee 
8:00 am HC 
9:30 am Matins (ex 2S, HC) 
11:00 am AC (ex 1S, HC) 

Holy Days: 10 am & 8 pm HC 


MANHATTAN, NEW YORK CITY 
Grace and St. Paul’s 123 W. 71 St. 
Rev. Norman S. Dinkel 
11:00 am AC (ex 1S and Greater Festivals, 
and all Sundays in Advent and Lent, HC) 

Holy Days: as announced 


ROOSEVELT, L.I., N.Y. 


Good Shepherd Babylon Tpke. 
Rev. Charles D. Trexler, Jr., Rev. Glenn C. Stone 
8:00 am HC 
9:30 am Matins 
11:15 am HC 

Holy Days: 8 am HC 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Holy Cross 

Rev. C. Marcus Engdahl 

9:30 am Deutscher Gottesdienst 

11:00 am Sung Mass & Sermon 
Holy Days: as announced 


READING, PA. 


Holy Redeemer 
Lancaster Ave. and Brookline Plaza 
Rev. Edward Emmers, Rev. Walter R. Keim 
8:30 am HC (said) 
9:39 am Matins 
10:45 am HC (sung) 
Holy Days: 8 am HC 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Emanuel 


Rev. A. T. Swanson, Jr. 

9:00 am Eucharist 

11:00 am AC (ex 1S, HC) 
Holy Days: 10 am or 7:30 pm Eucharist 
Wednesdays: 12:15 pm Matins 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (southeast) 


Holy Comforter Branch & Alabama Aves. 
Rev. Franklin G. Senger, III 
8:00 am Sung Eucharist 
11:00 am AC (ex 1S, HC) 
Holy Days: 8 pm Eucharist 


813 West Lehigh Ave. 


Peak and San Jacinto 


Key: AC, Ante-Communion; ex, except; 1S, first Sun 
of month; 2S, second Sun of month, etc.; HC, Holy 
Communion; V, Vespers. All service hours listed 
are for Sundays, unless otherwise indicated. 
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IMMANUEL 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
MADISON 
WISCONSIN 


Pastor 
A. F. Ziehlsdorff 
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